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H.L.A., 1959 - 1960 
- by Carolyn Crawford - 


A year ago in April our outgoing president reviewed the year in terms of 
general development. This time, let's concentrate on some of the specifics, 
highlights if you will, that are indicative of growth. 


From the purely financial standpoint we came out almost $100 to the good. 
Our regular old-time publications, CURRENT HAWAIIANA and the H.L.A. JOURNAL, 
have continued to appear like clockwork, and I want to give these editors a 
special mahalo nui! The H.L.A. NEWSLETTER has kept us informed on a bimonthly 
basis of the activities of groups and individuals. Especially noteworthy has 
been the fine response from "reporters" on each island, so the editor was 
able to give more inclusive coverage. This is a real contribution in the area 
of commnication among ourselves. ‘ 


The Membership Chairman also used the idea of having representatives, not 
only from other islands, but also from service and special groups, to notify 
her of the arrival of potential new members. The new H.L.A. Directory ap- 
peared in a more interesting format, as a booklet, with the help of the JOURNAL 
editor and the Publicity Chairman. The latter chairman worked all year as 
helper to many committees and sections - eight to be exact. Her help included 
announcement of meetings, lay-out for printed materials, newspaper publicity, 
and stories for library periodicals. 


For the first time a Legislative Committee had two sessions with which 
to work, as well as following Congressional developments for the Library Ser- 
vices Act. Perhaps no H.L.A. Legislative Committee ever started a year with 
better feelings of accomplishment because it had,in cooperation with many 
groups, brought about a substantial budgetary increase for the Library of 
Hawaii as well as more modest ones for the other libraries. Other legisla- 
tion considered by the current session involved reorganization measures for 
the Department of Public Instruction, with which the public libraries were 
reluctantly united by the first State Legislature. It appears that the prob- 
lems which are involved in this union will have to be settled at a later date. 


The special Education Committee of H.L.A. was dissolved after attainment 
of its goal, the establishment of a consultant's position for school libraries 
at the state level. 


Three other committees were appointed during the year to consider special 
problems. At the request of Dr. Leigh, the Library Development Committee 
stood by to serve him as a sounding board, but its work will really begin 
with the publication of his report, when it should spearhead the study of the 
report by H.L.A. members and community groups. A second committee, with a 
short term assignment, studied the factors involved in the release of a li- 
brarian from one of the special libraries, and made recommendations to be 
forwarded to that group for future help in the matter of personnel. The 
third, a Special Committee on Personnel Standards, has done a great deal of 
work and its report will be mailed to all members sometime this month. 








Some highlights from section activities were: publication in TOP OF THE 
NEWS of the Children's Section Hawaiiana list, followed by its wide distriw- 
tion in reprint form, and correspondence with two companies whose books were 
not approved and who are interested in getting help on revisions. Hawaiiana 
Section began the ambitious project of compiling a list of Territorial pub- 
lications from 1900 to 1959; drew up by-laws; and made a decision to recom- 
mend the use of the term "Hawaii" for catalog entry, rather than "Hawaii 
(State). The Secondary School Librarians Section concentrated on a job 
analysis project. Special and Reference Section is re-issuing Names and In- 
signia of Hawaii, and has established a "Clearing House" for vacancies in 
special libraries of the state. 








School librarians from both public and private schools decided to organ- 
ize as an independent group to work on some of their special problems and to 
meet their particular interests. HLA and HSLA joined forces in planning the 
initial meeting on the Pilot Project for Implementation of the New School Li- 
brary Standards, Hawaii being one of nine states selected for this project. 
It is hoped that this close relationship can be maintained for the benefit 
of both organizations. 


Perhaps two other big events stand out in your President's memory of 
this year. One was our participation in the second Festival of Books, held 
at Ala Moana Pavilion October 30 - November 14. Total attendance was 23,198, 
including 8,060 adults. Where else in the world could you have found fami- 
lies choosing Christmas books as they stood in bathing suits under the gay 
balloons in the outdoor setting? The last big event has been the contribu- 
tion made by Dr. Leigh, not only in talks to the membership, but in the many 
small ways in which he has helped individuals or groups. 


Since outgoing presidents are usually expected to give a few parting 
words of advice, these will be mine. First, to the Library Development Com- 
mittee or/and the Legislative Committee: please help us as an organization to 
go back to one of Mrs. Grace Stevenson's recommendations, "to really STUDY Dr. 
Leigh's report, break it down, section by section, and study each part in de- 
tail and then help legislators on it". Let us explore ways this year to sug- 
gest implementation within the framework the Legislature sets up. 


Second, to all the new blood working with young adults: could we have 
some emphasis in planning and programming on A.L.A.'s Asia Project? Isn't 
this an ideal spot to do something exciting with the material made available 
through the Young Adult Division? 


Third, to the Children's Section: we know you have a big job in working 
on the Hawaiiana list for local consumption, but how about exploring possible 
local TV use of the video tape recordings, available through Westinghouse, of 
famous people reading to children? 


Fourth, to the new President: do follow through with some trips to the 
neighbor islands even though you have to pack your new Board in order to get 
that extra $100 for travel! The two times when public and school people got 
together during my business trips to the other islands were among the most 
rewarding experiences of my year. 
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Fifth, to the Members: let's plan particularly for future meetings on 
other islands. Their willingness to have us seemed matched by our eagerness 
to go when there was the show of hands at the annual business meeting. We'll 
all have to help in the work we are suggesting be spearheaded by the Library 
Development Committee if we are to accomplish what I proposed as a goal a 
year ago. It still seems a fine goal: "to make in our new state a really 
fine system of libraries, not just a good public library, nor university and 
college, nor school library system, nor special libraries which are outstand- 
ing - but with all of us planning together and working effectively, we may 
have a fine integrated system of libraries". We can do it, not in one year 
or even two or three, but rather soon, if we all continue to work with the 
good spirit of cooperation which we have had in the organization this year. 


%* + & 
SPRING MEETING MAKES HISTORY 
COUNTY LIBRAR IANS' CONFERENCE 


- by Mabel Jackson - 
Chief Librarian, Library of Hawaii 


The county librarians' met for their semiannual meeting on mutual problems 
at the Library of Hawaii March 31. 


We started out the meeting by showing the new film on public library ser- 
vice, starring Ralph Ulveling, Librarian of the Detroit Public Library. Modern, 
well done and stressing the best features of the American public library and 
librarianship, it seemed to all of us who have seen it to be an excellent one 
to use for staff, trustee or public programs. A second "visual" portion of 
our program was a demonstration and a film on the addressograph method of book 
charging. This is being installed in the Air Force libraries, and we thought 
perhaps it might be suitable for use by the neighbor islands who are trying 
to find a mechanical charging system which will meet their needs. 


The two practically perennial items on our agenda, civil service and 
Budget, were again discussed. We were particularly pleased at the recent de- 
cision of the Civil Service office - or Department of Personnel Services, as 
it is now called = to give us a s">=-professional career series titled Library 
Assistant I and II, for which library experience is specified in the qualifi- 
cations and which have been allocated to the SR-7 and SR-9 level. At these 
Salaries we believe we shall be able to recruit and hold qualified people. 

This is particularly important in such jobs as those in the Processing Division 
and in our branch libraries, where a knowledge of library terminology, books, 
and/or complicated methods or procedures is important. 


Federal aid was discussed in some detail, and especially the inflexibili- 
ty of the present system under which the Budget Office lists the same amount 
of Federal Aid granted the previous year to each county library as part of 
its income for the following year. Under the provisions of the Act, only the 
State Library Agency makes the plan for expenditure of this aid and in the 
future it is hoped that the Library of Hawaii will be permitted to list the 
full amount under its budget, to be expended for the benefit of all rural 
areas. 








Our meeting concluded with a brief report by Dr. Leigh on his recommenda- 
tions for the organization of the Division of Public Libraries under the De- 
partment of Education. We feel certain, when this first portion of his report 
is released, that the Association will be as interested as we were in knowing 
what Dr. Leigh feels would give Hawaii the best in library service and would 
serve as an example to other states and to countries now formulating library 
systems. This latter point is a particularly important one if Hawaii is to 
have a library school as part of the East-West Center, with all of its librar- 
ies serving as laboratories for students who attend that school. 


x & & 


- « » From the HLA Secretary's Minutes - . . "This full two-day meeting opened 
on Friday, April lst, at 8:30 a.m. at the Princess Kaiulani Hotel in the Meet- 


ing House with registration of school librarians and principals of Oahu 
schools, as well as other librarians. At 9:05 Dr. Cecil Dotts called the 
meeting to order and introduced Dr. Deal Crooker, Assistant Superintendent of 
the D.P.I., who was Moderator for the panel discussion on New Standards For 
School Libraries. Members of the panel were Miss Eleanor Ahlers, Executive 
Secretary of the American Association of School Librarians of A.L.A., speak- 
ing on "Introducing the New Standards"; Miss Carolyn Crawford, Director of 
Library Services, D.P.I., whose topic was "Standards and School Libraries in 
Hawaii"; and Dr. Robert D. Leigh, Director of the Governor's Study of Public 
and School Libraries in Hawaii, on "The Use and Abuse of Standards". .... 








- NEW SCHOOL LIBRARY STANDARDS: A Panel - 


1. Eleanor Ahlers. Introducing The New Standards. 





Miss Ahlers joined the Moderator in complimenting the public librarians, 
school librarians, principals and other school administrators for meeting to- 
gether to discuss the new Standards For School Library Programs, published by 
A.L.A. in 1960 for $3.00. She declared their successful implementation will 
depend upon all educators, and not only upon the school librarians. Quoting 
the Standards, she used the following words of Frances Henne, co-authors: 





“Whatever form the soul-searching regarding the education of 
youth may take, sooner or later it has to reckon with the adequacy 
of the library resources in the schools. Any of the recommendations 
for the improvement of schools, currently receiving so much stress 
and attention, can be fully achieved only when the school has the 
full complement of library resources, personnel, and services. This 
fact holds for the mltitrack curriculum, ability groupings in sub- 
ject areas, the expanded and intensified science program, the tough- 
ening of the accelerated programs, the development of the disciplines 
of critical thinking, the teaching of reading, the provision of a 
challenging education for superior students, the meeting of needs 
of all students no matter what their abilities may be, ungraded 
elementary school classes, and similar practices and proposals." 


These new standards, which affect all libraries, require promotion, in- 
terpretation, implementation, and suggestions for their use. In the February 
issue of A.L.A. Bulletin, for example, there is a writeup of the Evanston 
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Township High School Library which uses the services of five librarians and 
three clerks. (Wistful sigh from audience.) Another example of new standards 
is for a new school library to open ready for business, with 8,000 books cat- 
alogued and processed. This means that $40,000 has been invested in these 
books before the school opens. (Another sigh.) 


Hawaii should be congratulated for having so many elementary school li- 
brarians, for 75% of the elementary schools on the mainland do not have them. 
An obvious problem, however, is your lack of clerical help, and Hawaii is 
wasting too much money when she uses the librarian as a clerk. Here you 
have an extra burden of caring for textbooks. This is all right if help is 
available; otherwise it is a waste of a librarian's time to check, mend and 
circulate texts. 


School library standards are of interest to all librarians - college and 
public as well as school librarians. In our accelerated programs, there has 
been a swarming of students into the public and college libraries. This puts 
a huge burden upon these adult libraries. Perhaps the solution would be for 
the school libraries to receive additional money for the expensive books the 
students are seeking and for them to remain open longer hours to accommodate 
students. This would obviously mean more money for additional staff. An 
overall committee concerned with research on library service for young people 
could well be made up of school, public, college and state librarians. 


A school librarian needs training in curriculum guidance, giving book 
talks, guiding individuals and helping teachers. The school library can only 
be as good as the teachers and principal want it to be. Teachers with heavy 
work loads need the services of the librarian especially in providing curri- 
culum materials. How the principal plans schedules and provides for clerical 
help influences the quality of the school's library program. We must remember 
that the school library is not the private domain of the librarian; its value 
depends on its integration with the school program and needs. 


Miss Ahlers mentioned qualitative and qantitative standards, which are 
so clearly described in A.L.A. Bulletin, February, 1960: "Qualitative standards 
briefly describe the principles, policies and practices that shape a total li- 
brary program. These standards apply to all schools. Any variation will be 
one of degree rather than of direction. Quantitative standards help to ach- 
lieve the qualitative standards. These are recommendations for the staff, ma- 
terials collection, funds, quarters. There are quantitative standards recom- 
mended for 200 or more students, and standards for schools with less than 200. 
These quantitative standards are specific in recommendations. They were ar- 
rived at only after much consultation with different librarians and other edu- 
cators." 











Do not kill these standards, warned Miss Ahlers, by immediately demanding 
five librarians, for example. We must reach for the stars, but we must start 
with the first step up. State standards are usually low, lagging behind 
national standards. Remember the school library is not just a collection of 
books, but a working laboratory, a total materials center. If the quarters 
are small, then take the library to the classroom. More staff is needed even 
if we don't have the quarters. There is a need to be dynamic and aggressive 
about this. 








Surprisingly, Dr. Conant in his studies of the American high schools 
did not bring in the library at all. When questioned, he admitted that he 
had visited 52 selected schools and found that all had fine libraries. Most 
high school libraries are far from adequate, however, and Dr. Conant said 
later that "Every school should have an adequate library and trained librar- 
ians to run them.” 


The Standards have three main divisions: I. The school library as an 
educational force. II. Planning and implementing school library programs. 
III. Resources for teaching and learning. 


In the summary for quantitative standards for schools having 200 to 29 
students, the annual budget should be at least $1000 to $1500. In schools of 
250 or more students, $ to $6 should be spent per pupil, beyond the cost of 
encyclopedias, unabridged dictionaries, magazines, pamphlets, or audio-visual 
equipment and supplies. For the first 900 students or fraction, there should 
be one librarian for each 300 students. For each additional 400 students, 
one additional librarian. Of especial interest to Hawaii's overworked school 
librarians is the designation of one-half clerk for every 300 pupils, and one 
clerk for every 600 pupils. 


The ratio of one librarian to every 00 pupils is not too idealistic, if 
each student is to have even a few minutes' individual attention. Frances 
Henne said that as librarians we must first understand the standards, then 
help our principals understand them. Principals mst consider the library in 
relation to the total school program, but school librarians have never asked 
for an adequate sum for books, which should be approximately $6 per pupil. 


Summing it up, quality education demands good school libraries. Remem- 
ber, "not failure, but low aim is crime". 


* + & 


2. Carolyn Crawford: Standards And School Libraries In Hawaii. 





(This is Carolyn Crawford's year. She was appointed the first state 
director of school libraries, and spent the winter surveying them under the 
direction of Robert D. Leigh for his study of island libraries. As HLA 
president she conducted most of the Spring Meetings, and appeared as a 
speaker at this unprecedented joint meeting to discuss the standards. ) 


To gather data on 95 schools, Miss Crawford visited every island except 
Molokai and Niihau. She found that 71 or roughly 3/l have librarians. 30 
secondary schools, 12 "combination elementary - secondary schools", and 80 
elementary schools have librarians. 


The physical facilities are better than the contents of school libraries 
visited. Rating high were lighting, charging desks, card catalogs, good 
paint, and reading area space. Lower in rank were display space, quality 
and adequacy of tables, chairs and shelving. 


In the materials category, globes and maps are far ahead, followed by 
textbooks and reference books. Picture file, film strips, library books and 
professional materials are low. 
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Historically, the first school librarian in the nation was appointed in 
the 1890's. In 1899 the Inspector General cited the urgent need for school 
libraries here and recommended that $3000 be allotted to start 100 libraries, 
and that $10 per year be given to each one for upkeep and the purchase of 
additional books. In those days money went farther. Hawaii's first full-time 
school librarian was Miss J. Purdy, now Mrs. Restarick, appointed in 1921 to 
McKinley High School. The McKinley library was begun with a $1000 surplus 
collected for a statue of William McKinley, and to this day the library draws 
regularly from this investment. 


Coming back to today, where do we stand, how far have we come and where 
do we go from here? A school library should meet the needs of the curriculum. 
Some of our school principals would like their library to be the center of 
all creative activity and thinking, but for this a good librarian is required, 
one who teaches the use of library and research skills and promotes the love 
of books and reading, helps furnish information and recreation materials, and 
supplies information to teachers. Her library can be a research center for 
audiovisual and printed material. Her students would learn respect for public 
property and good library manners. 


Book selection is a professional job; the librarian is a resource person; 
but she also prepares and distributes books. Perhaps this is a job for 
clerks? Time-consuming routine work limits the time for work with the pupil. 
One librarian said of her 6000 book collection that "3000 should be discard- 
ed, but I don't have the time to do it". Provision for help is given in some 
schools, while in others no help is provided. When there is a large turnover in 
librarians, or when a school is new, students suffer. 


For twenty-five years the allotment of $1 to $5 was held for both library 
books and text books; price changes were not taken into consideration. The new 
library basic allotment of $1 is only meeting one-fourth of the national 
standards. 


Our number one problem is to get more help - both professional and cler- 
ical. One librarian can be assigned to serve several small schools; the same 
material can also serve several small schools. Other suggestions include the 
centralized purchasing and processing of books; a central depository for all 
basic text books; a combined order and price list to cut clerical work; and 
more help at the district level. Professional books could probably be best 
handled by the county library, for economy's sake and to avoid duplication of 
effort. 


There should be better coordination between public and school libraries. 
All new schools should open with the basic book collection. As for standards, 
we must work specifically with standards for Hawaii. We must see what is 
needed, then take steps to fill these needs. There are many problems in- 
volved, but they are not insurmountable. 


* t+ 


3. Robert D. Leigh: The Use And Abuse Of Standards. 





(We hope that Dr. Leigh will develop this topic more fully in a future 
JOURNAL- In this issue we offer only a brief outline of his talk. - Editor) 
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Dr. Leigh remarked that the grouping in this audience is unusual: public 
and school librarians and school principals, gathered in one room to talk to- 
gether on common problems. 


The obvious use of standards is self-appraisal against what is being done 
elsewhere. A second use, more difficult and complex, is to get more money or 
legal authority for doing things recommended in the standards. Wnen members of 
the Budget Bureau or the Finance Committee ask what these standards are, and 
why we have them, it may lead to abuses. 


One common abuse is reference to blind authority. A mystic authorization 
leads to unreal use of standards. The closer you come to A.L.A., the more 
modest are your claims of inspiration for its projects. Its committees are 
too hurried, they have too little information at times. It's just a respecta- 
ble effort by a set of human beings. Besides, "A.L.A. says so” lacks weight 
with budget groups who meet promotional appeals of societies from AAA to AZA. 
They want to know where these judgments came from. We should know that A.L.A. 
1956 standards came from the best professional opinion backed by studies 
where possible and necessary. They used the upper half of public libraries, 
the better half. School library standards used the upper fifth or sixth. 


Another abuse is sloganizing out of context, like the cry for $1 per cape 
ita, which had to become #1.50 and up; a fatal simplification. Again, we fail 
clearly to separate objectives from standards. Objectives are qualitative; 
standards quantitative measures that yet must be qualitative. For the problem 
of whether a standard is out of reach, I suggest the principle of gradualism. 
Keep your standards, yes, but realize you're not going to reach them today. 


And when minimum standards are met, what then? You can find a peer group 
to compete with, or develop maximum standards for your libraries. Deflation- 
ary comment, this. But I urge you to use the standards sensibly, gradually. 
Decide what you need for minimum adequate library service, and then promote it 
in the most astute and honorable way possible. 


* t+ * 


- » eFrom the Minutes: "After a coffee break the large audience divided into 

10 small groups for discussion and the formulating of questions which were then 
presented to the panel for consideration. Luncheon in the Robert Louis Steven- 
son Room followed’. . - 


. « eThe afternoon session sponsored by the Children's Section of HLA opened 

at 1:)0 p.m. in the Library of Hawaii auditorium. Miss Susan Taylor welcomed 
the audience of school librerians and others to the survey of juvenile books 
published in the last 25 years. She introduced Mrs. Marjorie Roseberry, Chair- 
man of the Picture Book Committee; Miss Elizabeth King, Chairman (for) Middle 
Grades; and Miss Alice Covell, Chairman (for) Older Children. Chairmen in 

turn introduced their committees, made up of the children's librarians of the 
Library of Hawaii. After each committee had presented talks, there was a 

brief period of discussion from the floor. The afternoon session adjourned at 
4:00 PeMeoces 
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CHILDREN'S BOOKS SINCE 1935: A Workshop Report 


- by Susan Taylor - 
Director of Children's Work, Library of Hawaii 


Each year an assignment.is given to the staff of the Children's Division 
to keep alive the sense of professional awareness. Through a bit of planning 
we were able to share this year's project with the Spring program of the HLA. 


Three major fields were considered, picture books and easy books, books 
for the middle grades, and books for older children. Each field was set 
against the background of the political and economic developments of these 
years, stemming from the last phases of the Depression to the advent of the 
Space Age. In order to have some unity among the sections, several questions 
were posed. Examples have the basic principles of love, hate, fear, secur- 
ity both economic and personal, changed in these past years? have juvenile 
books become stereotyped? has there been an emergence of classics? As the 
program continued, it was possible to trace a semblance of a pattern, and 
all conclusions, though sketchy, were thought-provoking. 


What were some of them? That picture books tended to be more highly 
imaginative than those of an older era; that freedom of color and style 
were preludes to a more mature appreciation of modern art. Of illustrations, 
one speaker said, "They don't look like what they're supposed to look like, 
yet they look more like what they are." Another perceptive remark: "If 
children can grow up with the art of their time, it won't shock them when 
they grow up." 


It was suggested, too, that publishers had become aware of simple texts 
for recreational reading, based on a limited vocabulary but unconfined by the 
rigidity of the textbook approach. Perhaps with these available, public li- 
braries no longer need to stock conventional readers. 


There were signs in books for the middle grades that certain titles were 
marked for inclusion in the classics category. LITTLE WOMEN had a new coun- 
terpart in the books by Laura Ingalls Wilder. BLACK BEAUTY was even surpassed 
by Marguerite Henry's horse stories. Books of humor tended to be popular, 
lacking the sense of satire or the bite of subtle wit. Individual poetry was 
at a low ebb and there was a feeling that creative writers were not always 
sought out by publishers. Non-fiction, especially in the science field, was 
outstanding. The need of good books for the reluctant reader, high in reader 
interest but low in vocabulary load was stressed. It was felt that in this 
middle grade group lay the potential for tremendous book consumption, if 
titles of value were always available. 


Books for the older children rely on the accepted premise of a finan- 
cially cushioned generation, with the desire for group conformity, but with 
individual dreams of the greatness of living. Books for girls were of a far 
better caliber than those for boys. The best were peopled with characters 
who acted according to group principles, but evidenced a type of integrity 
worthy of imitation. In many books romance was a part of the whole but was 
handled deftly. Biography for both boys and girls was especially fine, but 
in most of the other areas the boys faced a rather slim fare. Basically hero 
worshippers, there was little to attract their loyalty. Needed were books 











especially on adventure and animal themes. Vocational books thinly disguised 

with a superficial coating of romance were denounced, for they more often than 
not offered half truths of the workaday world. As one critic said, "The pat- 

tern is a little failure, then a lot of success, and two boy friends to Choose 
from in the end." 


It was felt by all committees that publishers and librarians need to 
weigh each title, each series, yes, each author, in order to maintain real 
quality. It was pointed out that during the past twenty-five years, children's 
books have become Big Business, and for this reason pitfalls abound: the arti- 
ficial imitation of stereotypes, inadequacy of the author for his subject - no 
matter how skillful a writer he is, the temptation to play to the galleries 
without due consideration of the many facets of living which might help a child 
adjust to poverty, disunity in the family, and-other real life situations. 


For the more than one hundred persons in attendance it was a memorable 
afternoon. A tremendous amount of information was presented, and the presen- 


tations were thoughtful, analytical and well planned. Bibliographies were dis-— 


tributed, which added to the value of the program. Lack of time for discus- 
sion was regretted, but with such high interest it is more than likely that a 
similar type of program will again be attempted. 


* & 


e « » From the Minutes: "The dinner meeting was held on Friday at The Willows. 
There was a social hour from 6330 to 7:00 p.m. After the dinner for 109 
members (and guests) President Carolyn Crawford welcomed the group to the 3rd 
session of the 1960 Spring HLA. She introduced those sitting at the head table 





and presented bookends of Hawaiian wood to Dr. Leigh, as a memento from the group 


Dr. Leigh spoke on "The Emerging Public Library". There were questions from 
the audience addressed to Dr. Leigh. The meeting adjourned at 9:0 p.m"... 


(The tape recording made in the Willows Luau Room picks up the HLA President. ) 





— Before going on to the business of the evening, I wish to make an 
announcement. Two weeks from tomorrow Dr. Lawrence Powell is coming to Hawaii 
on his way to Japan. He will speak and eat with us on Saturday, the week be- 
fore Easter, at the Oahu Country Club. This is a bad time to have a visitor, 
but you take them when they come. Dr. Powell is the Librarian of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, and maybe some of you think of him as that 
man who thinks librarians should read. (Laughter) 


I am sure some of you didn't attend this morning's session, so I would 
like to introduce Miss Eleanor Ahlers. Will you please stand up... Miss Ah- 
lers was our keynote speaker this morning. She made quite a hit with our 300- 
plus audience. It was very exciting. 


Now for some introductions, so you will know who every one is at the head 
table. Mrs. Hadley, at my far left, the librarian from the smallest of our 
Islands, Head of Kauai County Library.- Stand up... 


‘Now I've worked it so that every other one at my table is, or has been, 
my boss. (Laughter). When I taught summer classes at the University, Dr. 
Sakamaki was my immediate supervisor. Dr. Shunzo Sakamaki is, as most of you 
know, the President of the Board of Trustees for the Library Hawaii. He 
is here tonight as our guest... f 
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Mrs. Helen Willocks, Head of Hawaii County Library... And now my present 
supervisor, Dr. Walton Gordon, the Superintendent of Public Instruction... I'm 
going to go to the other end of the table: Mrs. Mabel Jackson, as you know, 
is Head of the Library of Hawaii... And Dr. Katsumi Kometani, who is Chairman 
of the Commissioners of Public Instruction... Miss Lucille Berg, Head of the 
Maui County Library... 


Now our speaker was so well introduced this morning (laughter) ... Dr. 
Crooker couldn't find the notes that I had given him, so he had to introduce 
him after the talk was over. Because of that he went into great detail.. and 
last Fall I introduced him to this group. So I decided tonight I wouldn't 
introduce him at all - after all, he has been here quite a while. I am going 
to spend instead a few minutes to tell him HLA really appreciates very mch 
what he has been doing for us, not only in line of duty on the study, but over 
and above that, the time he has spent with committees and with individuals in 
giving us specific help on certain problems. The Personnel Standards Commit- 
tee, for instance, and the Legislative Committee... 


I think he has fallen in the habit of other kamaainas in keeping his nose 
to the grindstone, or I should say, his fingers glued to the pen, because 
every once in a while I call him and say that such and such a thing is happen- 
ing that would be interesting to see or do. He says "No, I'm too busy." 
(Laughter) However, I discovered he does read. (Laughter). One night I 
stopped in at the Halekulani to pick up a few things and he was sitting under 
one of the lamps in the lounge reading "The House Without a Key". And then 
two weeks ago when he was on Hawaii to speak to the Commissioners, he kept 
quoting "The Hawaiian Reader"’by Stroven and Day, so I know he has been doing 


’ some reading on Hawaiiana. Because of this I want to present him with a gift 


suitable to some one who likes to read. I hope it reminds him,when he goes 
back to the Mainland and is sitting in that cold, dirty New York atmosphere, of 
Hawaii. This he is getting instead of a lei... (book ends are presented.) 


* & # 
THE EMERGING PUBLIC LIBRARY 
- by Robert D. Leigh - 


Thank you, members of the Hawaii Library Association! I shall treasure 
these book ends and between them will be my rapidly growing collection of books 
on Hawaii. It is probably very appropriate for me to have this gift at this 
particular time, because after my report is in your hands, no one may want to 
give me anything. 


I can't help thinking at this moment of the night four and half months 
ago, when I had just landed in Honolulu and I was asked to speak at your formal 


) meeting. I recall that my feelings at that time were those of a great ignor- 


ance about Hawaii and its public libraries but also enthusiasm. Since that 
time I have been around to all the Islands and I have visited all but one of 
the public library installations, traveling in the bookmobiles and seeing all 
the branches and stations. Next week I am going to see the one branch that I 
have not seen before. Following these visits I have been busy preparing work 
for the librarians in these libraries to do for me = a great deal of written 


} work. Now it is coming in, and I am sitting at my desk doing what is necessary 
» to prepare the report of my study. 
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I have come to this meeting, therefore, with a little less ignorance, but 
if anything, with more enthusiasm about Hawaii's public libraries. At the time 
this meeting was planned, I had expected that my first report would be all 
written, printed and in your hands. The expectation was that at the meeting 
tonight there would be the opportunity to discuss it with you in terms of a 
document with which you would already have become familiar. I don't know if 
this is an April Fool's joke on me or on you, but the fact is that the report 
is not pau - is that the word? I am nearing the end of this first of the two 
reports but it will not be finished or in the mimeographer's hands before 
another week or two. 


As you perhaps remember, the reorganization act of the State government had 


not been completed when I arrived last Fall, and the public libraries were not yet 


transferred into the Department of Public Instruction, so that my study was 
defined as an inter-departmental project which took the name of The Governor's 
Study of Public and School Libraries in the State of Hawaii. Because of that 
fact, when the report is finished, it mst be transmitted to the Governor. It 
cannot be released publicly as a matter of courtesy, or protocol, until it is 
released by him. I cannot, therefore, tell you fully or officially or com- 
pletely what the recommendations in the report are going to be. If what I have 
to say now or in answers to questions seems to refer to the public libraries 
of Hawaii, it will be understood that any relation to my report or to my 
recommendation "is purely coincidental". Fortunately for me, the topic of my 
talk this evening is the very general one of The Emerging Public Library. It 
is proper, therefore, for me to deal rather broadly with the major developments 
in the public library field in the United States as I have watched them in the 
last dozen years. These developments and these problems are those that you as 
professional librarians have read about in the library journals, and have dis- 
cussed in meetings of your association. 














The first and perhaps the most important development may be entitled the 
building of public library systems. The movement for such a development didn't 
begin yesterday. It goes back to Dr. Joeckel, whose books and articles more 
than twenty-five years ago began to suggest the organization of individual 
municipal libraries into larger public library regional systems. The Public 
Library Inquiry a dozen years ago pointed to the same kind of development as 
the desirable and almost inevitable one, if public libraries were to perform 
their proper functions. There followed the publication of the national public 
library standards and the Federal Library Services Act in 1956, both of which 
were pointed toward the development of the public library system as a sound 
organization for the public library in the United States. 





Every one here probably knows what is meant by the building of a public 
library system. The picture most recently developed is that of organizing 
public libraries into a single operating system in as large an area as can be 
constituted, with reasonably rapid transportation to and from, and communica- 
tion with, a large central headquarters library. In New York State recently, 
under the revision of their public libraries act, they provide that if a 
regional headquarters library does not have at least 100,000 volumes of the 
sort that would be valuable to lend to the member libraries, the state gives 
the headquarters library the money over a period of years to tuild the li- 
brary collection up to at least the 100,000 volume minimum. To describe the 
regional library structure more briefly, it is applying to an area where there 
are small towns and villages and an open countryside as well as one substantial 
city system, the kind of public library organization that you have in a 
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metropolitan city library with its central library and branches, adding to 
the city structure some rural stations and bookmobiles, one or both of which 
are necessary in a sparsely settled area, but not always in a city. 


It is evident that with the advantage of Federal aid, this is a major 
development of public libraries in the United States at the present time. It 
is going ahead with reasonable rapidity, transforming the independent munici- 
pally organized village and town libraries into related libraries, a part of 
a system, whether the relation is established by consolidation, by federation, 
or by confederation. The chief positive factors in this development are the 
state libraries, which under Federal aid to states have been rapidly devel- 
oping institutions. The states themselves are developing state financial aid, 
and aid in terms of consultants going out into the field to help the libraries 
organize themselves into systems. State aid is as yet not a popular term in 
most of the commonwealths. Nevertheless that is what is going forward. At 
the same time, the state libraries receiving the Federal aid that now reaches 
every state in the Union are building strong reference collections to serve 
as a backstop library for the headquarters libraries in the various regions. 


What is the relation of this major development to the public libraries 
of Hawaii? A person coming here, fresh from the struggles and efforts and 
activities on the Mainland to persuade small independent libraries to become 
a part of a system, finds himself rubbing his eyes in bewilderment at what he 
sees. In Hawaii there is no state aid, there is full state support of public 
libraries! There are no villages and towns and cities with their own inde- 
pendent libraries! There are and have been for nearly forty years four county 
public library systems, and that is all. There never were, so far as I can 
read the history, any difficult struggles by these county libraries to get any 
town in the county, with its own independent library, to join the county system. 
The only town that has had any other library than the one at the county seat 
was Lahaina in Maui. And the record seems to be that when the county library 
law was passed for the Territory, in 1921, the Lahaina library became the 
Lahaina branch of the Maui County Library without any difficulty and has been 
one of its principal branches ever since, indeed a chief ornament of the Maui 
county system. 


This is the public library structure in Hawaii. It eliminates completely 
what in the Mainland is a problem of major concern to people engaging in 
public library development. There are problems in Hawaii but they are problems 
of a different sort. There are problems created by the fact that the four 
county systems are very different in size. The difference between Kauai, for 
instance, and the City and County of Honolulu creates what may be called a 
different library situation in kind as well as in degree. But nevertheless, 
the major problem which occupies the time and uses the energies of the public 
library leaders in practically every American state is one which one does not 
need to deal with in these Islands. 


The second major development - I would call it, rather, a major problem - 
has to do with the provision of an adequate library structure for the metro- 
politan urban areas. What has happened is that municipal libraries in an 
urban district, each of them raising their funds by local taxation and serv- 
ing the people within their own legal boundaries, find themselves parts of 
a huge metropolitan area where they are inevitably related in terms of prox- 
imity to many other libraries operating in the same way with their own 
minicipal tax and service boundaries. Library patrons don't notice that they 
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are changing from one library boundary to another; nevertheless when they move 
across their boundary to another municipal corporation and patronize its li- 
brary they are required to pay a fee; or if this is not the case, the large 
library in the center of the metropolitan area feels, quite properly, that it 







































is being required to bear a much larger financial burden for the support of It 
its library than is justified. is 

In these metropolitan areas, too, there are new towns being built as real a" 
estate developments where they have not included any library, so that here are in 
people living in the midst of libraries in other legal jurisdictions who do not ia 
get any service of their own, or if they go outside their own town limits, are qu 
obliged to pay a fee for library use. I am referring to fees for circulation Th 
rather than for reference service, because practically no library charges any- mo 


thing to one who comes in to use the reference material on the shelves, although | mmo 
logically it should charge for that service if it does book loans. Added to this © sp 
complication of jumbles of towns and villages, each with its own independent tax- = to 
ing authority and each with its own independent library, are the school districts to 
in the metropolitan areas which don't follow town lines at all and create problems 
where school children use the municipal library of one town or another and the 





question arises as to whether they have the legal right to take out books with- > th 
out payment of a special fee. 3u 
> kn 
Insofar as I have been able to assess the situation, there is no place in > bu 
the United States where anything like bold or comprehensive action has yet po 
been taken to deal with the metropolitan library situation on a rational basis. tn 
Pittsburgh has worked out an arrangement with the surrounding area of Allegheny > ki 
County that has the beginnings of something that may work very well there and > Ce 
elsewhere. Miami, Florida, had a comprehensive plan for a regional public li- ma 
brary system, but it has been delayed by changes in library leadership so that > fo 
it is not in operation as yet. Toronto, Canada, is coming nearer to the crea- It 
tion of an urban metropolitan library system, but it is not completely in Bl 
operation. Other cities of metropolitan size are making plans and having con- Sve 
ferences and institutes to deal with their own situation, but not one of them : 
has moved very far toward a plan in operation. 
li 
When one comes to Hawaii, with a briefcase full of plans, programs, blue- , er 
prints for dealing with this metropolitan public library problem and sees what of 
is in operation here, one feels that the briefcase is full of excess baggage > ki 
which probably should be thrown overboard before one lands. This problem of Fr 
the metropolitan library area just does not exist here. Furthermore, I do > it 
not find that there has been any difficulty in achieving the very sensible and > th 
comprehensive organization that has been in existence for a long time in the , th 
metropolitan region of the Islands. I refer, of course, to the City and pi 
County of Honolulu. As you all know, the City and County of Honolulu extends > im 
to the whole of the County occupying the island of Oahu, and the island is ® th 
marked off by nature to be inclusive of the whole metropolitan area. Thus 
there is no difficulty in creating a single public library system to give free 
service to the entire metropolitan area. True, there are problems of getting la 
new libraries in what are called the suburbs of Honolulu, but what happens wh 
in these cases you know about too. A community association in Kailua or Aina 7 me 
Haina goes to the Legislature and says, "We want a branch library", and , of 
sooner or later they get it. But it is not an independent library. It is a > ce 
branch of the one metropolitan city and county library system. At this point, > he 
the person coming from the Mainland to study the major public library problems, to 


finding that two of the most vexing problems elsewhere do not exist here, 
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may think that he should take the next plane home. But the other major 
public library problems are not so neatly or completely solved on the Islands. 


The third major problem is very close to the metropolitan library problem. 
It is that of interlibrary cooperation for reference and research. The problem 
is created by the vast, increasing mass of material that is coming off the 
presses, not only the book and periodical presses but mimeograph machines and 
other duplicating apparatus, dealing with the valuable output of research and 
investigation, to be used by persons engaged in serious study. These mater- 
ials are coming in such profusion that they present every librarian with 
questions of selection, of cataloging, and of adequate space for storage. 
They also create problems of cost. This is especially urgent because the 
most important material is often the most scarce or hard to procure. Further- 
more the materials are not only costly to buy, they require a librarian of 
special skill and experience to know which ones to acquire, from whom, how 
to catalog them, and how to make them directly available to those who wish 
to use them. 





Reference and research materials are not to be separated absolutely from 
the materials in the public library collection consisting of new books 
supplied to larger groups of people in the commnity. As every librarian 
knows, there have to be choices in the purchase of books under a limited 
budget between those that will be purchased in quantity because they are very 
popular and should be readily available in duplicates, and those to be bought 
in single copies, for use by the more serious readers. It is clear that both 
kinds of material for users at various levels need to be made available. 
Certainly, public library service to smaller groups of people who are seeking 
material that is not readily available in any other place or in any other 
form is a definite responsibility for the public library in the modern world. 
It should be added that it brings the public library into cooperation with other 
kinds of libraries - with the university library and the special libraries of 
various kinds. | 

These expensive materials have become one of the major problems that the 
libraries on the Mainland are beginning to realize mst be handled on a coop- 
erative rather than a duplicating basis. They are seeing that it is sheer lack 
of economy to have several libraries competing with each other for the same 
kinds of specialized materials, or duplicating each other unnecessarily. If 
a library duplicates other libraries in buying books that are frequently used 
it is perfectly proper. There are enough people to keep the books busy until 
they wear out. But in the field of valuable reference and research material 
there are fewer people, very much fewer, who are going to use any particular 
Piece of reference material at any one time. But they are people who have very 
important work to do, and it is very important for the community to give them 
the materials that they want and need. 


Cooperation in purchasing such materials is developing in some of the 
large metropolitan areas. There are examples of some metropolitan centers 
where there is piecemeal cooperation for one type of library material, such as 
medical periodicals, where the several libraries have established joint use 
of these scarce materials, and agreements to specialize in the buying of 
certain valuable but infrequently used materials. As to any really compre- 
hensive programs, there are at least two studies now underway that will try 
to deal with the problems of cooperation. One is in the New York area where 
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a $65,000 grant has been made to the Council on Higher Institutions to work 
out a comprehensive system of interlibrary cooperation for the metropolitan 
area. This is not the first attempt to do this for New York; there have been 
attempts for at least a dozen years to move into the field. But it has been 
puzzling to know just what the New York area really is. Does it mean the 

New York Public Library, the Columbia University Library, the Brooklyn Public 
Library, the Queensboro Public Library, and the city college libraries only? 
Does New York stop with the five boroughs? Or does it include Long Island? 
Does it include Yale University not many miles away? Does it include Harvard 
and the Boston Public Library? 


In Washington, D. C., also, there is now going forward a similar study 
with funds provided by the Council on Library Resources. Here the task is to 
see what can be done by interlibrary cooperation between all the governmental 
libraries of the District of Columbia. They are now running into difficulty, 
however, because they can't decide where Washington, D. C., ends. Each of 
the government departments has field agencies located all over the country, 
including Hawaii. Are they to be included or not? Unquestionably, there are 
very complex difficulties in working toward the solution of this particular 
problem. 


But what about interlibrary cooperation in the reference and research 
field in Hawaii? Again, we find here a very favorable situation as compared 
with other metropolitan areas. Nature and man have built in Hawaii a concen- 
trated urban area, known as the City and County of Honolulu, in which are 
located all the Islands' major reference and research libraries, aside from 
the three county libraries which are hardly of a size to contribute largely 
to this kind of cooperation. In Honolulu there is a large public library, 

a large university library, the Archives, the Supreme Court Library, the 
Legislative Reference Library, the Municipal Reference Library, the library 

of the Honolulu Academy of Arts, the libraries of the Historical Societies, of 
the Bishop Museum, and of the County Medical Society, all located within easy 
distance of each other. I am not including all the libraries of commercial 

and business institutions that could be brought into a comprehensive cooperative 
plan. I do not believe that there is any metropolitan center in the United 
States which has the group of major reference and research libraries situated 
in such proximity to each other and where communication and transportation 

can be established so easily. 


In the second place one finds that on an informal basis there are al- 
ready very favorable attitudes and practices of cooperation. The libraries 
that I have named have learned to get along with each other and to help each 
other out, not to compete with each other in the market for the same special 
materials. Furthermore we find that these libraries are very willing to 
cooperate by lending their materials to serious students whether they are 
parts of their specified constituency or not. The simple requirement they 
set up in admitting people to use their facilities is whether they are serious 
workers in the field where the materials are located. 


Here it seems to me is the beginning of what I would call a State Library 
in the broadest sense of the term. I do not mean a single state library 
structure, a single state organization, or the placing of these libraries 
under one administration. What I do suggest is that together they might pro- 
vide a state library reference and research service, each with its own man- 
agement but with arrangements for necessary cooperation to eliminate dupli- 
cation, including agreements as to purchase which would save the State and 
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> the supporting institutions considerable sums of money in the purchase of 
library materials. All that is necessary would be the creation of some kind 
) of informal Council on State Library Resources. If a State Public Library 

) Division is created as part of the Department of Public Instruction, it might 


be that this Division could serve as a central information center for the 
Council on Library Resources, a secretariat for the Council which from year 


> to year would see that the Council remains activated. Using strictly politi- 


cal science terms this would be at most a confederation of reference and 
research libraries, not anything like a single organization or even a federa- 


) tion. Its decisions would consist of agreements on purchase of materials by 


common consent, not by any majority vote. I believe that if this kind of 


) confederation of libraries into a council for the economical and complete col- 


> lection and use of the valuable reference and research resources of the Islands 


could be put into operation, it would be the first place in the United States 


> that has ever achieved effective overall cooperation of the State's reference 


library facilities. 
The fourth problem in which there have been major developments on the 


Mainland - some developments in practice and a great deal of discussion in 
the literature - is the application of machine methods, electronics and photo- 


; to libr operations. It takes the form of centralizing processes 
Sr otherwise are Saplicated or triplicated or quadruplicated, insofar as 
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rapid handling at the processing point, rapid communication and transporta- 
tion can make such centralization possible on an efficient basis. The kinds 
of centralized library processes that are now being analyzed and put into 
practice on the Mainland are ordering, cataloging, physical preparation, 


\central storage, or the operation of a union catalog with decision to save 


last copies in one of the several libraries, indexing of mewspapers of the 
area, central film circuits - all of those things that represent belated 
recognition on the part of libraries that mechanical, electronic and photo- 


' graphic devices have developed to the point where they can make library oper- 
) ations much more effective and economical, releasing people from manual work 
) to carry on the kinds of professional library operations that must be done on 


an individual and personal basis. 


The application of this fourth development to Hawaii seems to be very 


+ definitely possible in the public library field. It is also directly appli- 


cable in the school library field. But such centralization cannot be entered 
into quickly or except as the result of a patient, detailed study to see 


: whether there is actual efficiency to be gained, and until there are reason- 


able guarantees that there will not be additional time lags in the operation 
of the centralized processes. This does not mean in any sense that the four 
county libraries that would be the beneficiaries of centralized technical 
processes would become centralized in such matters as book selection, choice 
of personnel, decisions regarding kinds of services and so forth. It means 
rather that some of the activities of librarians that do not involve dealing 
with the public tut that deal with books and other materials as physical ob- 
jects can be better done once for all in one place rather than being done by 
all the four libraries separately. It would be only in-this sense that the 
four county libraries would be one library system. 


The fifth of the major problems that one reads about and finds develop- 


ing in the Mainland isthatdthe education of librarians. Throughout the 
) United States the scarcity of professionally trained librarians has become a 





chronic difficulty and has been so since the end of the Second World War. 
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This is not only a chronic difficulty; it is a crippling difficulty. One 
sees from the vantage point of a library school, where I have been for the 
last five years, the large number of important vacancies that occur every 
year and that cannot be filled. Or if they are filled, they are filled by 
incompetent, untrained people. 


The scarcity of library school graduates in relation to the available 
positions is such that many of the public and college libraries, as well as 
special libraries, are themselves recruiting students to go to the library 
schools, and are paying their way, if the student guarantees that he will come 
back when he has the degree. This of course reduces the competition for avail- 
able people still further for the libraries that do not subsidize their re- 
cruits in this way. Hawaii's libraries, at least 2,000 miles away from any 
direct source of supply in the Mainland library schools, probably find person- 
nel shortages more crippling than the libraries in any Mainland library location. 


There have been many suggestions for dealing with the problem. One that 
comes ready to hand is publicity. Next week you will go through with your 
fellow librarians in other parts of the United States the National Library 
Week, one of whose objectives is to create a different and more favorable 
image of the librarian and the library. This is a very worthy thing to do 
and it brings some results. But it does not succeed on any short-time basis 
in actually bringing more people to library schools in any appreciable 
mumbers. 


A second proposal, which has much more immediate promise for filling of 
positions in the public libraries, and is now getting support from the Federal 
Library Services Act, is the creation of professional scholarships for col- 
lege graduates that would enable them to go on to library schools. This, 
of course, is a recruiting as well as a training device, as it sets in motion 
activities in the college to encourage people to choose librarianship as a 
profession. There are other professions with scarcities and librarians are 
in competition with them. It is important, therefore, to have the library 
field created officially as a scarcity profession. As you know, many states © 
have created a defined group of professions in this category. Nursing is one, 
engineering is another. To add to this group librarians puts them in a cate- 
gory where the social welfare would require that they be given scholarship aid. 


Applying this proposal to Hawaii would be a most economical way for 
Hawaiian libraries to fill their vacant positions with well trained librarians 
from the graduate library schools. Aside from getting trained librarians, as 
such, it is probably a real advantage for a person who grows up in Hawaii to 
go to a Mainland library school for graduate professional training, and for 
even an additional year or two of experience in a Mainland library, before 
coming back here to enter into a permanent pesition. One of the things that 
has impressed me here in the public libraries I know best is the lack of in- 
grown quality. I think this is because most of the people who are now here 
have gone to numbers of different library schools on the Mainland and have 
come back with consequent differences in viewpoint and outlook which make their 
contribution to the development of their libraries more valuable. 


Still another movement to recruit young persons for the library pro- 


fession is probably not applicable to Hawaii. It is, however, one of the 
most promising and rewarding developments that is now going on. It is the 
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recruiting by the large public libraries of college graduates to what is 

called a trainee position. The trainee appointments are given only to col- 
lege graduates who are eligible for admission to library schools. As they 
work in the library as trainees they are at the same time going to a library 
school on a part-time basis, where they are learning to apply their theory to 
practice and apply their practice to theory. Their salaries as they go through 
library school are increased to the point that when they receive their library 
degree they are practically at the professional level. This is bringing good 
material into the libraries. Unfortunately, one mst have a library school 

in the neighborhood to make the trainee system possible. 


The idea of a person's working in a library position that is not pro- 
fessional and not clerical, but that might be called pre-professional, has 
led to other and perhaps more far-reaching attempts to redefine the library 
occupation to admit college graduates directly to library positions above the 
clerical level. A number of people of long experience in public libraries, 
with a great deal of knowledge of the library personnel problem, believe that 
it is possible to define a grade of library position that requires a college 
undergraduate degree but would not require the full graduate-professional 
library training on a full year's basis. There is then, at the present time, 
increasing recognition of three rather than two grades of librarians outside 
the maintenance workers. First is the fully accredited professional librar- 
ian who has the graduate degree. Second is the middle grade of librarian who 
will have an undergraduate college degree, but within the undergraduate years 
had only a half year of elementary professional training at most. The 
third grade consists of clerical workers, for which high school graduation 
and the clerical skills are necessary prerequisites. 


A concept underlying this proposed middle grade is that it is designed 
to move the professional librarian up to really professional jobs by raising 


| the type of work that he does so that it will be, to a considerable extent, 
> supervisory. It puts into the middle grade positions those people who had 
) what is the most important preparation for any library career, a general 


college education, but also with some beginning training in the library tech- 


niques. Certainly there is in the minds of those people who are developing 


this middle grade position no idea that it is a fully professional job, or that 
it will achieve a competitive status with the fully trained professionals. 

On the other hand, it will be a stepping stone to the graduate professional 
year if the person intends to remain in the library occupation on a permanent 
basis. 


Applying these thoughts and these proposals and these developments re- 
garding the education of librarians to Hawaii, there is general agreement 
that the Islands do not have a large enough group of professional positions 
to justify the operation of a graduate professional library school at the 
University. The number of positions to be filled each year would be far too 
small to create a library school that could be of a proper size to be accred- 
ited or to give a proper kind of graduate library education. A possible applica- 
tion, however, is that if the middle grade of librarians should be developed 
here as a legal and usable category, and if it could somehow be amalgamated 
with the present undergraduate training for school librarians, there might 
be a sizeable group that could get the undergraduate half year of library 
training in addition to the general liberal education in the four year pro- 


) gram at the University of Hawaii, and that they might be employed in Hawaiian 


libraries of various kinds in these middle grade positions, in that way 
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relieving the shortage of library personnel on the Islands. 


This training at the University might become an essential part of an 
East-West Center librarian training if that should develop as a part of the 
general East-West training program at the University. I know from experience 
in the Mainland library schools that the students that come to the United 
States on scholarships from the Pacific and Asian countries in many cases 
do not have the educational background for admission to a graduate library - 
school. They are required to take special courses and to get a certificate, 
but they cannot in all honesty be given the graduate professional degree. 

They would be good candidates for the middle grade program which would combine 
the undergraduate training which they need in varying degrees with some intro- 
duction to United States library techniques. The question of whether students 
from the non-European countries, especially the countries from the Pacific, 
should come to Hawaii as a place to learn about American libraries and to 
train themselves to become fully qualified professional librarians in their 
own country, is something that requires considerable further study. Such a 
study is now going on. If it should turn out that Hawaii is found to be the 
most favorable place for such training, and I'm inclined to think that thig 
may be the case, I am sure that the students coming here would be in large 
part qualified to enter the undergraduate training that has been described 


above but that they could not qualify in any number for full graduate training 
here or on the Mainland. 


It might well be, therefore, that the East-West library training center 
could be on this middle grade undergraduate level and would train students 
from other lands as well as students in Hawaii who would go to work in Hawaii. 
In both cases, the students from Hawaii and the students from other countries, 
after they have had this preliminary training and know what library work is 
by working in our libraries for a period, would be qualified to go to the 
Mainland library schools for an additional year. 


I am not suggesting that this is the solution for the training of pro- 
fessional librarians or librarians of any kind for Hawaii. I only wanted to 
include this very urgent problem of education of librarians among the major 
problems that are now being considered on the Mainland, and which in one way 
or another must be considered in Hawaii. I wanted, also, to describe the 
direction in which the Mainland thinking is going and the direction in which 
the actual training is moving. It involves, as I say, three grades of people 
working in the libraries other than maintenance people. It involves moving 
the fully trained graduate professional librarians up the scale to positions 
where they will be doing fully professional work. It involves identifying 
library work of a skilled nature that can be done by college graduates who 
have not gone through the graduate year for the full professional training, 
and identifying separately the work that calls for the graduate year of pro- 
fessional education. 


Here, then, are the five lines of library development, all of which re- 
late to important library problems that are occupying the attention of li- 
brarians in the United States generally. They are 1) the problems of creat- 
ing an adequate public library system; 2) the organization of metropolitan 
public libraries into a rational system; 3) the creation of cooperative 
machinery between libraries dealing with the scarcer reference and research 
library materials; ) the application of machine methods and electronic and 
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photographic inventions to the technical services of libraries; 5) the possi- 
bilities of attacking the problem of the scarcity of librarians by reorgani- 
zing the grades and classification of library positions to provide for a 
middle grade entered directly after college graduation. 


I think you can see why at this stage, near the end of my study, I have 
even more enthusiasm than when I came for the public libraries of Hawaii. 
For it seems to me that in relation to each of the five major problems facing 
today's public librarians, the Islands are favored by circumstances and his- 
toric development to make a valuable, a unique contribution to each of them. 
There is here now an organizational and structural base for the building of 
the soundest public library system that exists anywhere in the United States, 
if not in the whole world. 


I should add that these observations are made largely in relation to 
library organization and structure, which have been my concern in the first 
of the two reports that I am making as a result of my study. My second re- 
port, which I expect will be delivered to some one who comes to the airport 
the day I leave, will deal with the internal library problems. It will have 
to do with the library personnel, library materials, library equipment, library 
services, library appropriations and costs, including the capital costs of 
buildings. I cannot make any definitive statement of what will be reported 
as a result of this second aspect of my study, but it is a fair probability 
that the libraries of Hawaii in their actual, internal operations have still 
a considerable distance to go to achieve the kind of library services which 
should be built upon the present base. What I have been describing is the 
existence in Hawaii of a platform, not a fully developed structure, a plat- 
form of library organization on which can be built, with adequate money and 
support by the community and with adequate library leadership, a showplace 
library system for the United States. I do not know any opportunity in any 
State that is as favorable. 


If I were addressing my remarks not to librarians but to citizens who 
have been placed in charge of the extremely difficult problem of weighing 
the needs and demands of various social services against each other to see 
where appropriations should be made, I would say to them that by giving the 
money to public libraries that they need, they would achieve for the Islands 
a deserved distinction at a very cheap price. This is so because libraries 
are one of the most economical institutions in the world. Hawaii could double 
what is being spent on its public libraries and it would not be felt in the 
Islands' economy. Compared to other public services, libraries do not cost 
very much, and you get a great deal for your money. 


The growth of Hawaii's public libraries to a position of national leader- 
ship, obviously, won't happen by itself. It will need energy and will and 
skill to frame the program on the existing platform and to develop it steadily 
and persistently. For this task, certainly, a large role is to be played by 
the Hawaii Library Association. Obviously, there is nothing that I could say 
on this occasion when you have dealt so generously with me that isn't favor- 
able to the Association. I will, however, address myself to those who are 
not at this meeting and who are not interested or active members of the 
Association, although they are librarians. 


What I say to them is that the first major step in going ahead with any 
kind of developmental program is to have the librarians themselves convinced 
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that it is the right one. Political scientists agree that if a responsible, 
professional group in American society, performing one of its recognized 
functions, can come to a positive agreement on a program of development, and 
possesses a real will to have the program put into operation, the general 
society will let them go ahead with it. This is, at least, good political 
history. The greatest enemies and causes of delay in the rational development 
of any of the social services are internal confusion and disagreement. If 
the librarians as a group become convinced that the Hawaiian public libraries 
and reference libraries can be developed into the best library system in the 
United States, I am confident that the Bureau of the Budget, and the Legis- 
lature, and the Governor, after a reasonable period of time, will give them 
the means of going ahead to put their program into practice. 


As for me, speaking as a cold political scientist who has come here to 
observe objectively your libraries in operation, and not as one who has been 
unduly affected by the marvelous climate, the beauties of nature and the 
beauties of the people, or who has been moved off balance by the very fine 
gift that I will carry back with me to the Mainland - purely as a political 
scientist, I repeat, I would say that I will bet on the Hawaiian libraries 
becoming the showplace system I have indicated it can be. 


QUESTION PERIOD + # * 


Following his speech, Dr. Leigh entertained questions and comments from 
the floor. There was a considerable discussion about the recruitment for 
the libra rofession, especially from the ranks of college students. Dr. 
Yeigh sete that in a very comprehensive study of the influences leading 
students to enter library school, it was found that by far the most important 
influence is a good college librarian, running a good college library, who 


has students working for him and shows them what the professional activities 
are as well as the clerical duties that they are obliged to perform. 





A Legislator among the audience asked Dr. Leigh's opinion of a Division 
of Public Libraries as a part of a Department of Education versus an inde- 
pendent Department of Public Libraries. The gist of his reply was that it 
was quite possible for a public library to operate effectively as a part of 
another and very much larger department so long as the library division is 
allowed maximum autonomy. He felt that with the present constitutional 
limitation of the number of state departments to twenty in Hawaii, it was 
inevitable that the public libraries, as one of the smaller State activities, 
should have been affiliated with a larger department, and that it was natural 
aleo that this should be the Department of Education. 





He added that he believed this organization of the state agencies into 
a limited number of executive departments, with the idea that they would form 
an effective political and administrative Cabinet for the Governor, is be- 
coming outdated as a result of experience; and that in its place the various 
agencies of the state governments elsewhere are being allowed to grow into 
units of different size, but on the basis of major purpose or clientele, with 


their administrative relationships supervised by a sizeable staff group working 


directly out of the Office of the Governor. He felt that Hawaii in time is 


likely to move in this direction, so that a smaller agency such as the combined 


public libraries will become an independent department, with the Governor's 
office to coordinate them with other administrative agencies such as school 
libraries. It is for this reason, as well as the fact that public libraries 
are quite different from school libraries in purpose, clientele and method, 
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that he thought the key to success in library development now is a maximum of 
autonomy within the Department of Instruction. 


A question was asked as to whether libraries can carry on their true 
function under the DPI, or are they better off alone? The reply was that the 
whole question is whether the public libraries are allowed to operate by them- 
selves where cooperation is not needed. Dr. Leigh said that he does not 
feel any strong negative emotion about the librarians being in the DPI, if 
they are kept autonomous. Some of the best State libraries are set up this 
way. Examples are California, New York State, and New Jersey. Also there is 
some small advantage to be gained by having a close relation between the pub- 
lic and school libraries. He felt that it might be one of the desirable de- 
velopments in the next few years that the school libraries and the public li- 
braries should come into a more intimate, informal relationship where more 
cooperation can be worked out than now exists in many other states. 








Another question was whether below the Board of Education there should be 
a library board to manage the public libraries. Dr. Leigh replied that he does 
not believe that the library board is very successful in the State library 
field. It is, of course, not successful in municipal libraries either in many 
cases, although there are examples of useful lay service to libraries by 
boards in the municipal area. In the State area, however, the library board 
does not seem to play any positive role that cannot be played more economic- 
ally and effectively by an advisory board rather than a managing board, or by 
a legislative committee of the state library association. 








In the present organization: in Hawaii, a State library board would be a 
kind of fifth wheel in administration. Quite a probable development, how- 
ever, would be that in a number of years the State agencies and departments 
would be multiplied to well over thirty. In that case, an autonomous public 
library organization in the State Department of Education might be separated 
from the Department, and placed as the other state agencies are, directly 
under the Governor. Or this forced marriage of the schools and the public 
libraries, if there is considerable marital freedom, may turn out to be a 
pretty satisfactory way of living after all. 


* * * 


- « « The Minutes: "The fourth and final meeting was held at 12:30 p.m. 
Saturday, April 2nd in the Gold Room of the Hawaiian Village Hotel. After 

the luncheon, attended by 9, Carolyn Crawford called the meeting to order... 
Miss Crawford then was moderator of a panel discussion on "Some Problems 
involved in Library Development"...There was lively discussion from the floor.. 





* * * 
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LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT PROBLEMS: A Panel 


- by Charlotte Dang - 
YA Librarian, Library of Hawaii 


The ushering in of a new era in Hawaii libraries not only brings with it 
some new problems, but it also brings into bold relief some old problems that 
have heretofore not been adequately resolved. We are so thoroughly a part of 
the American scene, far away as we are, that we even share with our sister 
states from California to Maine the same problems in library work. Some of 
these hard nuts to crack were looked at again, perhaps more thoughtfully this 
time, at the Hawaiian Village Gold Room luncheon meeting on Saturday. 


The panel consisted of Miss Priscilla Lantz, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Hawaii (a refreshing addition to HLA); Mrs. Mary Ellen 
Lindley, Children’s Department Head, Maui County Library; Mrs. Ruth Fung, 
Lincoln School librarian (sometime public children’s librarian and encyclo- 





pedia agent); and Miss Eleanor Ahlers, dynamic Executive Secretary of the Americs 


Association of School Librarians. It was moderated by HLA president Crawford 
who set the pace for more coolheaded thinking to consider some areas in li- 
brary development. 


Considering the problem of library education, Miss Lantz pointed out 
how, to begin with, library education is tied in with people's experience in 
libraries, then with in-service training of library staff, with all the years 
of active service given, and with recruiting for librarianship. Were Miss 
Lantz a politician, you might have said of her that she stumped for a real- 
istic approach on this issue of library education. Let's face it, we are not 
getting the number of trained librarians we need. We know it in our work, 
but if you have to be convinced with statistics, Books and People back in 
1949 said that 18,000 professionally trained librarians would be needed by 
1951. Came that year and we were far short of that figure by perhaps 8,000. 
We, as a group, had not grown in number proportionately to the burgeoning 
population (in the fifties we spoke of it as "burgeoning", and at the 
beginning of this decade we speak of it in terms of "explosion"). Now, 
eleven years after that 1949 statement, one thing librarians and the popula- 
tion still have in common is alarming growth; people are multiplying in 
alarming numbers and librarians are alarmingly not being added in commensurate 
numbers. We have got to be realistic and seek recruits. 





The thought that there is "unity, while maintaining diversity of ideas" 
applies to library education too. For one thing, just as our library program 
serves more than one need, people should enter library work at more than one 
level. We need to make more of that "intermediate™ group between clerical and 
professional staff as a "way station to professional education later". For 
another, we need to think of librarianship as offering varied opportunities 
in different aspects of life = in school, law, medicine, as well as in 
stimulating cultural development, which seems to be a province of the public 
library. 


A third application is in the ways one can certify for librarianship. 
There is the teacher-librarian training for school libraries, and the in- 
service training program in the public libraries. In concluding, two signif- 
icant thoughts were thrown out as challenges in library education: 1) It is 
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not so important how we get people interested as that we do interest them;" 
and 2) "What we need and want and how we go about getting library education is 
a proper concern of H.L.A." 


The next two speakers attempted to define the limits of the kuleanas of 
the public library and the school library, by discussing selection of materials 
first from the public library, then from the school library viewpoint. Mrs. 
Lindley held that "the public library is the one source which sees the child as a 
whole in book selection". It keeps its fingers on the pulse of the commnity 
and views the kaleidoscopic background of young library patrons to best meet 
their reading needs and interests. In book selection, two facets are kept in 
mind - the heritage of great books (classics, fine books of all times) and the 
current demands of today's children. School demands make by far the most 
overpowering need to fulfill. This presents a problem to the public’ librar- 
ian. How far does she go to fill this school need? How far in neglecting 
others? The school child's demands are to be considered, as he is part of the 
public library's public, but only one part. Perhaps the answer is in the Enoch 
Pratt policy of applying an inverse ratio in book selection - to diminish grad- 
ually the duplication of curriculum material as the school library builds up. 
The public library's collection should be one of variety and scope, with books 
not primarily geared to the school's curriculum. It is to supplement rather than 


. duplicate the school's collection. She believed in better coordination. 


"Nothing but good can come out of closer cooperation between public and school 
libraries.™ 


Mrs. Fung, elementary school librarian, inferred that by far the greater 


_ influence on the child in developing a concept of a library is exerted by the 
_ school librarian and school library. The modern elementary school library is 
' much more than a depository of books. Not only has it text and recreational 


books, but more and more it is becoming a center for professional reading for 


i teachers, for the many kinds of audiovisual aids, for science kits, study aids 


and many other non-book materials. Book selection policies are similar to 
those of the public library but with varying emphases. The school librarian 
needs to know the children, their needs, interests, community background, 
particularly their varying abilities and the curriculum aims and areas. She 
buys with this slogan in mind: "The right book for the right child at his 
level". She deems it a primary function "to project a love of books on to 
her captive audience". It appears that both school and public libraries have 
in common the goal of educating citizens and that the schools need the public 
library to supplement their collections. If this is held in common by all 
librarians working with young people, then there is a glimmer of hope for 
better coordination between these two agencies. 


Miss Ahlers, the last speaker, discussed communication. While it has been 
the trend in the past 25 years for many kinds of libraries to grow together, 
says Lowell Martin in the February, 1959 A.L.A. Bulletin, the public and school 
libraries have grown apart. Basically this was due to a lack’of communication, 
not because they were hostile or had antagonistic aims. Communication, said 
Miss Ahlers, or cooperation, or working and planning together can and should 
be a matter of one agency taking the leadership. There is no quarrel with 
the idea that basically we are trying to do the same thing, but we can do the 
work best when we share it. One area of cooperation is in joint book selec- 
tion. It probably gladdens a public librarian's heart to have an authority 
like Miss Ahlers say that "the school librarian's real responsibility is 
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understanding and knowing what teachers are teaching, and informing the pub-= 
lic library of it". is has been one of the more vexing areas of school- 
public library relations. There is room for better communication in other 
areas: 1) the school librarian should serve on overall committees such as 
the textbook committee, the curriculum committee; 2) she needs to help in the 
planning done in various school departments; and 3) she should serve as a 
public relations agent with the public iibrary. 





The discussion period brought out these questions and possible solutions: 
Q. How can you stop a school librarian from going back to teaching? A. Perhaps 
her working conditions need to be examined and improved. But is it so bad for 
her to teach? Perhaps it is good to be flexible. 


Q. Speaking of good communication, would it be possible to borrow the tape 
of preceding panel talks to use with schools, committees, classes? A. That 
might be arranged. 


Q. How can we arrange to have school libraries open during the summer in 
areas that are without public library service? A. P.T.A.'s might pay incum- 
bent librarians for extra time. Children might take out large numbers of 
books from the school library at the year’s end. Or the community might con- 
tract with the public library to have library service in the area. 


Q Is there some way to educate principals to become more library-con- 
scious? A. Workshops; discussion groups; monthly reports on the school li- 
brary's activities, goals, and achievements. Or use Miss Crawford's survey 
findings = tell your boss that 66 out of 95 local principals interviewed 
stated that they want the library to enrich the curriculum, teach research 
skills, also library use and the love of reading. 





One member reported that he overheard a principal remark that his cafe- 
teria workers, who must now work eleven months a year, would be assigned to 
work in the school library during the summer. This evoked a ripple of buzz- 
ing sounds. There were questions and varied opinions as to what "work in the 
library" meant and how it might mean the running of the library, the giving 
of service to summer patrons, or the cleaning of books and shelves, book 
mending, etc. It was later decided that HLA, after getting more information 
about this proposal, draw up a resolution to state our stand to the DPI. 


Saturday's panel planted the idea of a more realistic approach to library 
education. If we can't lick the problem of adequate professional staff, have 
more interested persons join us on a sub-professional level. ‘The panel also 
indicated a healthy step forward in library development here in Hawaii by | 
acknowledging the need of better coordination of public and school libraries. 


* * * 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING. Margaret Gray's Minutes (concluded). 





The business meeting convened at: 3:25 p.m. The minutes of the last general 
session, November 13 and 1), 1959, were accepted as circulated. The Treasurer's 
written report showed a balance of $788.01 in the General Fund and $810.81 in 
the Publications Fund. This was supplemented by an oral report giving the 
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figure of $901 in the General Fund, due to the thriving business in collecting 
dues prior to the luncheon. The Treasurer's (and Auditor's) reports were 
accepted. 


Highlights of the achievements of the past year were reviewed by Caro- 
lyn Crawford. Marion McDermott made a plea for all HLA members to join ALA. 
A brief written report was received from the Legislative Committee in which 
they are looking forward to a very active year. Margaret Holden reported for 
the Library Personnel Standards Committee that their report is completed and 
each member of HLA will receive a copy. 


New business: Louetta Kuhns brought up the possibility of a future HLA 
general session on an outer island. The membership was in favor of the idea. 
Agnes Conrad moved that the Board be authorized to take action if necessary 
in regard to the possibility of cafeteria workers serving in the school li- 
braries during the summer months.. Carried. Carolyn Crawford brought up the 
matter of whether HLA waits for an expression from each county librarian on 
matters requiring legislative action or does HLA act independently? 


Joyce Wright, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, presented a proposed 
slate of officers: Vice President - Kenneth Slack; Secretary - Frances Kenyon; 
Treasurer - Shiro Saito; Member at Large - Mei Jean Ching. There were no 
additional nominations (and) the secretary cast a unanimous ballot for the 
slate. 


Carolyn Crawford installed the new President, Jessie Wheelwright, who 
spoke on the year ahead. . . The meeting adjourned at 220. 


% * * 


THE EXCITING YEAR AHEAD 


- by Jessie C. Wheelwright - 
President, HLA 


In our Hawaiian Islands library field we have a challenging, exciting 
and stimmlating year ahead of us. We have Dr. Robert Leigh's and Carolyn 
Crawford's reports of public and school libraries and some specialized li- 
braries, especially government and historical. Our association should 
study this report, section by section, together in conference, or by buzz 
sessions or by whatever way a program committee may suggest. This study 
will be more easily implemented and expedited by the newly created Library 
Development Committee, created to study his report, and to press for making 
Dr. Leigh's recommendations realities. It has already met with him, as a 
sounding board, but its real work lies ahead. 


I believe that this committee may work with the fall program committee 
to effect a program related to his recommendations, in which the whole asso- 


- ciation may participate. 


Dr. Leigh has given us very good news, that he plans to be here next 
November and will help us with our program, and with any other speech com- 
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mitments we may want to make with other organizations to get these recom- 
mendations, organizational changes and additions across to them. This help 
in implementing changes and standards recommended by him will extend so far 
as speeches to organizations which have political power to influence effec- 
tive legislation for such purpose, and to legislators. 


This report lends weight to the practicality of the legislative reorgani- 
zation of the public county libraries under one state department, for more 
centralized administration and a centrally reported budget, but still retain- 
ing as much autonomy as possible for each county library. This centraliza- 
tion under the state of our public county libraries is unique, just as my own 
firm, Hawaiian Telephone Company, is unique in being the only independent 
telephone company which gives the whole state its only telephone service. 


The HLA Library Personnel Standards Committee through its intensive work 
points ahead to areas of further study: recognition and status of librarians, 
and advancement of librarianship in Hawaii. The recommendations should be 
studied and evaluated, and eventually, when membership has done this, should 
be adopted and put into practice. Of course this will take a constitutional 
amendment. 


This Personnel Standards Committee program will be aided by its new 
chairman, Mrs. Eleanor Davis, since she will visit many library schools in 
relation to personnel needs and standards for the Library of Hawaii, and her 
additional information may help implement and supplement any recommendations. 
She will also attend the American Library Association Convention in Montreal. 
Further library training in Hawaii may also be assisted if the East-West 
Center should become a reality, and if it should include library training. 


HLA has been requested to plan professional meetings over a three-day 
period for a Pacific, or Post Convention Tour of the national Special Librar- 
ies Association, which is meeting in San Francisco in June, 1961. Our 
Special Libraries Section, although too small to handle plans for the whole 
convention, has submitted many ideas, and plans which thé HLA Board approved. 
Many of you who belong only to American Library Association or American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians do not realize that the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation has a membership of 5,500. I will attend their national convention 
this June in Cleveland as a representative of my company, and hope to aid the 
San Francisco 1961 S.L.A. Convention Committee at that time with plans for 
the Pacific Post Convention Tour. Lack of funds and time preclude my attend- 
ance at the ALA convention, to my regret. 


As you have heard from the Treasurer's report, our HLA treasury is in 
good shape. So we may be able to invest some of our funds for interest. We 
should be able to spend some of it for a more professional format for our HLA 
Journal. The heightened interest in Hawaii as a state, ad in Dr. Leigh's 
survey, will bring forth many mainland requests, and we should be able to 
proudly present our Journal comparable to the best state library association 
organs. ' 


Also I hope as President to be able to travel to one or more of the 
other islands, as has been recommended by our Board. Our membership, at the 
annual meeting, indicated by a large show of hands that a meeting on a neigh- 
bor island would be well attended. I am delighted to think that this step 
forward would allow librarians from another island to be our hosts, and to 
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prepare a whole program for us. Whether it should be this fall or spring will 
have to be determined by the Board later. 


The Union List of Serials of the Libraries of Hawaii has been contin- 
uously circulated for revision and additions. So it may emerge this year, 
and what a valuable aid it would be, as has been its predecessor. 


President Crawford has been thanking all the workers on her board, and 
others who have assisted in the library program this year, and now it is my 
turn to thank her. Miss Crawford has worn many hats this past library year. 
She has a new job as Director of DPI Library Services. She has been co-author 
with Dr. Leigh of his survey. She has been a very active President of the 
Hawaii Library Association. And she has done, as we all know, a fine job on 
all of these. The thanks and admiration of HLA goes to you, Carolyn.. 


Our new year starts auspiciously with a talk by Dr. Lawrence Powell, 
author, and Librarian of the University of California at Los Angeles, at a 
special meeting of HLA members at the Country Club April 16. We hope this 
will lead into an active year with contact with more eminent librarians, 
which may inspire us in our work. This may aid us in discussion among our- 
selves of developments in the library field to help us keep up to date, 
although we have no such formal courses here. Let us continue, as public, 
school, and special librarians, to mix and communicate. 


All of the above plans show that we are surely looking forward to the 
development of librarians and libraries, and we hope to advance in these 
steps outlined. It is an ambitious program. These plans are made possible 
by the work of many librarians this last year. They will require the efforts 


' and thoughts of all of you for years to come beyond this immediate one. So 


this Board counts on every one of you to contribute and volunteer aid, and to 


| cooperate quickly when called upon. We have the opportunity to make contri- 


butions to the library field which can be unique. 


* * * 
HAWAII ON RECORD 


~ by Agnes Conrad - 
State Archivist 


Statehood has had many results, but to the librarian the fact that we can 
now vote for governor takes second place to the necessity of finding an an- 
swer to the Question, "What shall I read about Hawaii?" "What books are 
available on Hawaii?" The question may come from the editor of an encyclo- 
pedia, a librarian in Ohio, a women's club in Oregon, or a local historian 
who wants quantity as well as quality. The result of this new interest has 
been an increase in bibliographic activity among librarians in the State. 


The first selective list compiled in answer to this demand was made by a 
committee of the Children's Section, Hawaii Library Association, under the 
direction of Elizabeth King. It was prepared at the suggestion of the Child- 
ren's Services Division of ALA and printed in the October 1959 issue of Top of 
the News with the title, "Introduction to Hawaiiana". It is an annotated Frat 


j and includes those books that the committee felt presented a true picture of 
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Hawaii for the mainland student. The list indicates the grade level of the books 


and those that should be considered for first purchase. Since it was prepared 
as a buying list, information on cost, publishers and their addresses is given. 
The fact that it was compiled primarily for mainland readers does not in any 
way detract from its usefulness in local libraries. Reprints of the list are 


available from the Division of Work with Children, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 13, ] 


Hawaii. Send a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


The Children's Section is now working on a supplement to this list which 
will include additional books of value to children in Hawaii. Those which 
were excluded from the earlier list because they were considered too detailed 
or technical for the mainland reader will be included. It will also be pos- 
sible to include any which might have been left out only because it was felt 
that use of too many common island expressions made it difficult for a non- 
islander to understand. 


The best selective list for adult readers is compiled by Clare Murdoch 
of the Library of Hawaii and issued by the Hawaii Visitors Bureau, 2051 Kala- 
kaua Avenue, Honolulu 15, Hawaii. Short annotations are given for each of the 
titles which are grouped under broad subjects. While primarily a list of 
books in print, some out-of-print have been included when they are the only 
ones available on the subject or are of particular importance. The list has 
just been revised and copies should soon be available from the Hawaii Visitors 
Bureau. It is distributed by the Visitors Bureau not only to residents and 
visitors to Hawaii, but also in response to many requests from the mainland. 
The name of the publisher and publication date are given. 


Another readily available list is that included in each issue of All 
About Hawaii, formerly Thrum's Annual. Compiled by Janet Bell of the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii Library, the list is in two parts. The basic list of "Books 
on Hawaii" includes the most important material which has been published, 
whether or not it is still in print, grouped under broad subjects. Author, 
title, and publication date only are given. Each year a list of "New Hawaii- 
ana", giving the most important books on Hawaii published during the preceding 
year, is included. This section includes publisher, date and price. 





While selective bibliographies answer the majority of requests for infor- 
mation, there is still a need for more complete bibliographical tools. It 
would be an almost impossible task to compile a list of all the material ever 
published on Hawaii, even though some of the requests received are for "all 
the information you have on Hawaii". The closest thing to a complete bibli- 
ography of Hawaiiana is the Union Catalog maintained at the Hawaiian Room, 
University of Hawaii Library. Although not published, it is of importance 
to any one doing research on Hawaii. The catalog was begun in 1933 as a 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration project, and it was intended to be 
the complete holdings of all libraries in Honolulu with any significant 
amount of Hawaiiana. Cards were made for the holdings of the Library of 
Hawaii, Hawaiian Historical Society, Hawaii Mission Children's Society, and 
Punahou School libraries. Most of these have continued to report new addi- 
tions, and the Archives of Hawaii has recently added cards for its holdings. 
It now has approximately 10,000 cards. This union catalog, combined with 
the University's Hawaiian Room catalog, forms the most comprehensive listing 
available of books published on Hawaii. 
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The best known and most widely used complete bibliographical list is 
Current Hawaiiana, edited by Janet Bell, issued by the Hawaii Library Asso- 
ciation through the cooperation of the Gregg M. Sinclair Library, Universtiy 
of Hawaii. A quarterly bibliography now completing its sixteenth year, it 
lists books, pamphlets, serials, and periodical articles on Hawaii as they 
are issued. Items missed when they are first published are listed if they 
are not over two years old. Publisher, date and price are given for books. 
Periodical analytics are made only for out of state publications. All of 
the Hawaiiana librarians cooperate by notifying the editor of any books or 
articles that might not come to her attention. The University Library is the 
only one that tries to obtain everything on the list. It is sent free to 
librarians and others interested in keeping up with what is being published 
in Hawaiiana. Current Hawaiiana is sent to about 250 island residents and 100 
mainland and foreign libraries and individuals. 





The most ambitious project now under way is an attempt to compile a list 
of all publications issued by the departments of the Territory of Hawaii. 
The need for some type of list of these government publications has long been 
felt by the Hawaiiana librarians, and with statehood furnishing the logical 
breaking-off point, a few members of the Hawaiiana Section of HLA decided to 
compile it. This group includes Janet Bell, Clare Murdoch, Margaret Holden 
and myself. By working one evening a week, they have been able to check the 
holdings of the Archives of Hawaii and the Sinclair Library. While these are 
the two largest collections, it is planned also to check the holdings of the 
Legislative Reference Bureau, Library of Hawaii, Municipal Reference Library 
and the Historical-Mission Library in order to make it as complete as possible. 
Essential information for each department, such as date of creation and any 
changes in name will be included. 


The greatest problem in compiling a list of this type has been the 
definition of a "publication". In the early years of the Territory, before 
the advent of mimeograph and ditto machines, it was fairly simple to decide 
that anything printed was a publication. With the increased use of dupli- 
cating machines, it is sometimes difficult to determine whether a particular 
item was actually published or only issued for limited distribution and 


’ mimeographed because it was simpler than typing numerous copies. Usually, 


the decision on including or not including will depend on the type of infor- 
mation and whether it seems to be primarily a departmental administrative 
matter or for general distribution. 


The means of publishing this list of Government Publications of the 
Territory of Hawaii has not as yet been determined. It is hoped that it will 
be possible to issue it in printed form, but if this cannot be done, it will 
at least be mimeographed. 


Other projects in the bibliographical field are under way, such as the 


list of the publications of the Hawaiian government before 1900, and special- 


ized subject bibliographies on labor, business and Hawaiian culture being 
prepared by departments of the University, but a great deal of work remains 
to be done in the field. A bibliography of Hawaiian bibliographies, whether 
published or in manuscript, would be a logical starting point. A complete 
list of all newspapers and periodicals published in the Islands is needed. 
The now out-of-date lists on Hawaii in literature should be revised. Un- 
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fortunately, those who have the knowledge to undertake the compilations are 
so busy with day-to-day tasks that they do not have the time for such basic 
work. 


* * * 


IT RHYMES WITH HERESY 


- by Louise Martin - 
Publicity Librarian, Library of Hawaii 


It seemed an easy enough assignment when the editor asked me to write a 
short article about our unique island critic, Austin Faricy. We see him in 
and out of the Library of Hawaii, and I told him about the article when he 
came to review an art show. He was to come in at a less busy time and that 
was all there was to it. But suddenly the editor seemed to be everywhere I 
went with the same question, "How's the Faricy article coming?" Coming! He 
had suddenly disappeared "to the mainland with an empty suitcase to pick up 
his woolen clothing to take to Japan", Betty Wilder told us. "Back in ten 
days." 


At the end of ten days we were having no more luck locating Austin than 
we had while he was on the mainland. His telephone was disconnected in prep- 
aration for his departure to Japan, and when we did find people who had seen 
him it was always 'just an hour ago’. Even my own husband! With National 
Library Week upon us, the HLA meetings to be publicized, the roles of treas- 
urer of Industrial Editors of Hawaii, vice-president of the Public Relations 
Women of Honolulu, and president of the Library of Hawaii staff association 
to be filled, we kept working on the Find Austin Project morning, noon and 
night. The messages we were leaving around town took on a desperate note, 
using such phrases as "life and death". Just as we began to think we might 
get some results if we wrote them in blood, I enlisted the aid of my husband 
who was assigned to go to Austin's apartment and camp on the steps until he 
showed up and "invite him to breakfast, lunch, cocktails, ANYTHING, just get 
him here." Men are wonderful. After work on Saturday my husband went over 
to Austin's house and found him lounging around reading the Sunday Star- 
Bulletin and invited him over to breakfast next morning. Sunday, oer pan- 
cakes and sausages, Austin and Louise got together on the article. As easy 
as that. 


His debut in critical circles was dramatic. He burst upon us one hot 
November afternoon at the Honolulu Academy of Arts, dressed in the black 
robes and white furs of Oxford University, playing his lute and singing 
old English ballads. For the second half of the program he appeared in Levis 
to perform folk songs on his guitar. The next afternoon we read about the 
performance in the Star-Bulletin: "Critic-Lutenist Appraises Sunday Recital 
at Academy". Both the critic and the lutenist were Mr. Faricy. 





Soon we saw him peddling his way about town on his specially built bicy- 
cle, with his poncho fluttering in the trade wind on a rainy day. Wherever 
we go in pursuit of intellectual enjoyment or enrichment we see him. And 
fortunate indeed are we who call him friend. His invitations to a glass of 
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champagne Sunday noon mean a delightful meeting with the most interesting 
people in Honolulu, and his acceptance of our invitations insures the success 


of any party. 


A familiar figure in the main building of the Library of Hawaii is this 
tallish, youthful, grey-haired man, generally in shorts, who parks a bicycle 
at the door and strides to the catalogue, or to one of the desks with a 
specific question. The phrasing of the question is indicative: he says, "Do 
we have thus-and-such," not "Do you have thus-and-such", for he is a passion- 
ate believer in libraries as the central focus of a community. 


This is Austin Faricy, music - theatre - movie - and art critic for the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, and lecturer in General Semantics (among other sub- 
jects) at the University of Hawaii. When he first appeared at the Library of 
Hawaii a librarian, sensing she would see him often, asked him how he pro- 
nounced his name. "It rhymes with heresy," said he. 





Intimacy with libraries has been a continuing texture in his life - the 
Bodleian, the Newberry, the Huntington, the Congressional. There is a legend 
at the St. Paul Public Library of the startled fine arts librarian peering 
over the edge of her desk for the source of a childish voice requesting Ban- 
nister Fletcher's "History of Architecture", and it is no legend that some 
years later when the young Faricy won a Rhodes Scholarship, the same librar- 
ian's congratulation was couched in the rueful phrase, "our circulation will 
go down", 


Faricy says that the story of his life is a steady progression further 
south and further west. Born in Minnesota, his education at a seminary and at 
the University of Minnesota gave him the background in liturgy on the one hand 
and classics on the other which is apparent in his fondness for ecclesiastical 
arts (but not beliefs) and the allusions to Greek and Latin authors that crop 
up in his writings, sometimes in very unlikely places. 


After a three-year sojourn at Oxford began the progression he speaks of, 
teaching at Stephens College in Missouri, at the University of Texas, at the 
University of California, and at the University of Hawaii. "Like so many 
others," he says, "I came to Hawaii to stay six months. That was almost four 
years ago, and here I am." 


Actually, it was mutual love at first sight between Faricy and Honolulu. 


Invited by the Star-Bulletin to do a few guest reviews, he was soon covering 





the whole artistic ‘scene, and his weekly column made many Honoluluans aware 
for the first time how much went on in the way of recitals, concerts, exhibi- 
tions, and dance and theatrical performances. Always a kindly critic, he 


| nevertheless chastiseth whom he loveth when necessary, and in a two-part 


> "Penitential Sermon" has in the last weeks taken the whole community to task. 


We were glad when he took over the movie reviews in this town and began 
telling us what to see and what to stay away from. He had not been a regular 
movie=-goer, and his wry reactions to Hollywood horse-operas, stupendous spec- 


) tacles, or comedies of manners, as well as foreign films, were something 


utterly new to the much abused public. "FARICY ON MOVIES” was out of this 
world. We love his own stories about the time spent in the movie theatres of 
Honolulu, being reduced to wearing long pants because of the cold, and finding 
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it difficult to get over the feeling that there is something shameful, making 
him feel a wastrel, about going to the movies in the daytime and staggering 
out into the bright sunshine, bemused and dazed, at the end of three hours of 
darkness. 


A further western, though not southern move is imminent when Faricy 
departs for Japan at the invitation of the University of Foreign Studies in 
Osaka. The same mixed feelings temper our congratulations as that librarian 
long ago in St. Paul, but people who know him are confident of Faricy's return 
to Honolulu. 


"One winter of long underwear and cold feet in Japan will do it," they 
say. "He doesn't even like to wear long pants. He'll be back, barefoot on a 
bicycle, asking for Holinshed's Chronicles or the New York telephone directory." — 


We'll miss Austin, we'll miss reading him in the newspaper, we'll miss 
having him around. Some spice in the island mixture will be lacking until he 
returns. 


* * * 


VOLCANO OVER HILO 


- by Frances K. Reed - 
Children’s Librarian, Hawaii County Library 


At Kilauea-Iki, in the year of Hawaiian statehood, Madame Pele the Volcano 
Goddess had been a dazzling prima donna, performing for a delighted audience. 
When she finally bowed out, after a series of brilliant encores, the enchanted 
people of the island of Hawaii hoped that it would not be long until her next 
engagement. 


Then in January the earthquakes began in Puna. Scientists rushed to the q 
little village of Kapodho; cracks appeared in the roads; the school was evacuated; © 
and that night in a papaya grove the earth opened up and a fountain of flame 
appeared. This time Madame Pele was in a different role. Now she was a roar- 
ing and destructive demon, intent upon reminding the island inhabitants that 

she is not yet ready to turn over to them completely this land that she is 
building. 


At night and sometimes even in the day, looking toward Puna, we could see 
the pillar of fire reaching into the sky and the great clouds of luminous smoke 
and steam rising from boiling water when the lava reached the ocean. Madame 
Pele had declared war on the people of Puna and we were the fascinated yet 
appalled spectators. 


Occasionally we drove to Kapoho to stand on the little puu opposite the 
now world-famous Nakamura's store, not really wanting to go but unable to stay 
away. By chance we might be there at a time when the lava in its slow, delib- 
erate way would be setting afire one by one the little homes in the village. 
Always there were the firemen, listlessly playing streams of water on the ad- 
vancing lava front almost at their feet. Back of the store grew the mountain 
of cinders, hundreds of feet high, where only a week or so before there had 
been a level orchard. 
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The light in the Kumukahi lighthouse became a symbol. The little beacon 
continued to flash across the sky and ocean its warning to ships while in the 
background, only a mile or so away, nature's light, a million times more power- 
ful, voided any necessity for it. Men with bulldozers struggled to throw up 
dikes to hold back the flow. Almost everyone felt that even though these has- 
tily constructed barriers could be of little value, the effort to build them 
should be made - not only to gain time for the beleaguered village, but to 
accumulate experience that might some day be used in saving Hilo, should lava 
threaten it. 


Probably the saddest day for most of us was early in the eruption when we 
learned that Warm Springs had been irretrievably buried under dozens of feet 
of black lava. We had all loved it. There was no place quite like it. Our 
children had dived from its high cliffs. Most of us had swum there or had 
lazily floated along, looking up at the overhanging hala trees with their 
baskets of orchids. We had walked along the anthurium-bordered paths sur- 
rounding the little park and then, sheltered by mango trees, had eaten may 
a family picnic. Now with unbelievable suddenness it was all gone. 


Each night before going to bed we looked out our window to see if the 
Kumukahi light was still flashing. We knew that the lava was moving closer 
and closer. Finally, as the last approach road was about to be overrun, 
the keeper was evacuated. The light kept on working until the lava reached 
its generator and then it too was gone. 


The lava was relentless. It crept up and over the barriers that had been 
so courageously built. It destroyed everything within its path - homes, 
stores, churches and a school. It set fire to woods and orchards, wiped out 


nurseries and gardens, buried beautiful fish ponds and the remnants of an 
ancient Hawaiian village. It crushed the day dreams of old men and the hopes 
for the future of young men. 


And then there was the unusual weather! First came the severe and rather 
frightening volcanic thunderstorm caused, it was thought, when the heated air 
from the vent came into sudden contact with the much colder air above. Ac- 
companying the thunder and lightning was a great deluge of water. This was 
followed by weeks when no rain fell on rain-loving Hilo. There were no trade 
winds and the sulfuric fumes drifted toward the city and hung above it. We 
breathed and tasted the volcanic gases. Most people coughed a little and those 
with asthma had difficulty in breathing sometimes. There was a gray haze 
everywhere. Often at night it blotted out the volcano fires. 


The Governor mentioned evacuation of Hilo should the concentration of 
poisonous fumes reach the danger level, and the possibility was discussed by 
radio and television commentators. In Hilo the idea seemed too fantastic to 
take seriously and little was heard about it. The authorities seemed to differ 
on what was the danger point, and fortunately before it was reached the trade 
winds came back. There had certainly been no panic = no rush to the airport! 


All of us seemed more concerned about the damage that was being done to 
our foliage, our anthuriums, and our orchids than to our lungs. The guavas 
were denuded of their leaves and the fruit dried up, the ginger drooped, the 
poinsettias faded away prematurely. Watering of gardens became a daily task, 
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both because of the drought and the necessity of keeping harmful deposits off 
the leaves. This and other volcano news monopolized the conversation every- 
where, including the library. 


Those who do not know the island of Hawaii and who think of volcanos in 
terms of Vesuvius and Krakatoa find it difficult to imagine how calmly and 
routinely life goes on almost everywhere on the island during an eruption. 
All community activities continued without interruption, including of course 
library services. Two members of the Hawaii County Library staff volunteered 
their services on vacation days to help disaster workers. Typist Janet Kaku- 
gawa, who worked with the Civil Defense office for three days and two nights, 
had lived in Kapoho until 1955, when the eruption earthquakes of that year 
severely damaged her family's home, forcing them to move it to Pahoa. Clerk 
Charles Ishii took his truck to Kapoho and spent a day helping families move 
their household goods. 


For the Hawaii County Library the only direct effect of this disaster was 
the loss by the bookmobile of one of its regular school stops when the Kapoho 
school was evacuated and later destroyed. Two days after the eruption began, 
the bookmobile on its regular schedule visited Pahoa School, to which the 
Kapoho children had been sent and where in the basement the Red Cross was 
caring for the Kapoho evacuees. Here, only seven miles away from the volcano, 
school was going on as usual and the children were as eager as ever to borrow 
books to read about the adventures of people in far-away places. 


* * * 
THE MEANING IN JAPANESE SURNAMES 


- by Hiroko Ikeda - 
Curator, Oriental Collection, University of Hawaii 


PROLOGUE. Time: the dinner hour. Place: University of Hawaii cafeteria. 
Characters: Four tired librarians. Two are novices at Japanese names; 
one is a patient native informant; the fourth, a rapacious and desperate 
editor, ever alert to pounce on victims for HLA Journal contributions. 
Any resemblance to persons living or dead is wholly intentional, 





ARGUMENT. Beatniks have come and gone, but the current ‘rage for things 
Japanese shows no slackening. If you don't dig Zen, even after last 
summer's exposure to Dr. Suzuki, you can at least buy a scroll or install 
a shoji screen. The real avant-gardiste puts his chairs in the garage, 
scatters zabutons on the floor, and restricts the guest list to those 
still limber enough to get down on them and to rise up again (no fair 
using hands). 


You may have done all these things, but have you gme beyond more trap- 
pings and learned any Japanese words or phrases? Dr. Ikeda recommends 
the easy route of surnames, to begin with. Fascinating conversations 
arise when Western and Eastern friends ask each other, "What does your 
name mean?" If it is Smith, do you mention the spreading chestnut tree? 
If Blackburn, try explaining the burn - not hot but cold = and what makes 
the water black? 





Few Japanese think "at the base of the mountain" when Yamamoto-San is 
introduced, but with the common geographical terms found in the names, 
you can begin your elementary Japanese vocabulary or amise yourself by 
trying to interpret your friends’ names. Just a little concentration, 
and your knowledge will astound your friends. With Hindi, Tagalog and 
probably Iban Dayak soon to be offered in elementary school, what adult 
can afford to be linguistically retarded? Think of your status. 


The following didactic dialogue affords you the opportunity to begin. 
It is a play within a play, an existentialist situation. 


ACT ONE: The only act (no action). Players: I, W, C, and finally Editor. 
W - I understand that Miss Nishimura is back. 

C - I did not know that she had returned. 

I = Now what does Nishi-mra mean? Do you remember what I told you? 

W - Mura is village. Nishi mst be one of the four directions. 

C - It is either "east" or "west". 

W- Now I remember. It is "west". So the name means "Western-village". 

I - Yes, nishi is "west, and higashi is "east". 

C - How about Kita-mura? 


I - Kita is north and minami'is south. I am sure you have heard the names 
Higashi and Minami. 


W - And Nishi, too, but what does Nishi-oka mean? 
I -."Western Hill". 
- I thought Nishi-yama was "Western hill". 


- Well, pane ama is higher than oka. Oka could be as small as a mound. Maybe 


I should have translated Nishi-oka as "Western mound". 
- Then there is Nishi-tani. 


~ Tani means valley. So Ohtani is "Big valley", Naka-tani "Middle-sized 
valley", and Ko-tani a "Small valley". 


- There are Oh-yama, Naka-yama, and Ko~yama. 

- There are Oh-mura, Naka-mura, and Ko-mra. 

- You can combine names of trees with topographical terms to form addi- 
tional examples. Matsu is "pine", take is "bamboo", and ume is "plum". 
Now you know the meaning of Matsu-yama, Take-mura, and Ume-tani. 


W - What is the meaning of your nam? 
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I - Ike is "pond" and ta is "rice-paddy". 


C = But your name is Ike-da, not Ike-ta. 


I = In Japanese, certain sounds like "t" become "d" when preceded by other 
characters. The name Ta-naka, for example, is pronounced as ta, but in 
the case of Naka-da, although the characters in it are exactly the same, 
the reversal of the order makes the pronounciation da. 


W - Do you have more examples of this sort? 


I - Let me see. I think you know a family name Hara, which mans "wide open 
field". If the field is of chestnut or camphor trees, you call it Kuri- 
hara or Kusu-hara, but the field with pine trees is Matsu-bara. When the 
field is stony, it is called Ishi-wara. The sound "h", "DF and "w" are 
closely related in Japanese. 


Editor (who has devoted herself to her meal throughout this exchange, suddenly 
speaks up) - How about writing an article for the Hawaii Library Associa- 
tion Journal, Hiroko? I am sure that many of our readers would like to 
know more about these Japanese names which they encounter every day. 








I = Not a scholarly article, I hope? How long, and when would the deadline be? 
' Editor - By April. Not too long, just as you have been talking now. Or if 
you feel in a Dr. Ikeda mood, you can do a serious article on your Orien- 
tal collection. 


I will write one or the other. But shall I feel serious in April? Ah, 
that I cannot tell you... - Finis - 


- GLOSSARY - 
-field Moto base, foot of: original 
-rice paddy Mura village 
field Naka middle, midway, inside 
east Nishi west 
pond Oh- big 
stone Oka mound, hill 
north rice paddy 
small bamboo 
chestnut valley 
camphor-tree plum 
pine-tree 


south 
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- The Editor Says Mahalo - 


There was a dream-like quality about the Spring Meetings, a fairy tale 
feel like the first time you see Paris, or a kangaroo, or a tropical island. 
Did any of you rub your eyes at the Kaiulani Meeting and marvel, "Can this be 
HLA, that nice little sewing circle?" Did you see any ghosts? the shades of 
our founders, like Edna Allyn and Clara Hemenway, nodding benignly at the 
star-studded platform, the predominantly male audience, the ringing agenda? 
It was indeed a time of wonder. We recall the spring of 195, when the HLA 
Journal surveyed our neglected school libraries on Oahu. Then we wondered 
how on earth those libraries could be expected to educate a modern child. 
Now they are due for revival. That we should live to hear a principal in 
our buzz group worry that school libraries might be overstressed at the ex- 
pense of the total education program! Well, well. 


We were able to sit back and dream because we knew the three-day sessions 
were being covered by subject specialists or electronic devices. Friday morn- 
ing Violet Lai and her assistants were busy noting events and ideas for the 
Journal. In a corner by the stage, Jessie Wheelwright was masterminding the 
tape recording. She had brought her own machine and a technical expert from 
the Hawaiian Telephone Company, Mr. I. Stewart Liner, who was coaching novices 
Githens and Chavez in their first real workout with the brand new Library of 
Hawaii recorder, loaned by Mabel Jackson for this occasion. The day before, 
these people had spent hours at convention sites in conference with hotel elec- 
tricians or maintenance men, counting ohms, measuring impediments, deciding 
how to hook into the amplifier to avoid audience noise. One machine conked out, 
but the other sufficed. 


Friday night Jessie brought her husband along as electronic consultant. 
Eleanor Davis took notes on Dr. Leigh in case the tape failed, but it went 
well after Gordon Chavez repaired a grounded wire in The Willows public ad- 
dress system. Saturday, Harold Githens heard the program from a broom closet 
off the Village Gold Room, where his machine was transforming sound waves into 
magnetic markings on tape. In the next few days Mrs. Wheelwright and Mr. 
Githens transcribed the Leigh reports on their typewriters. As a result of 
this double record, HLA can read about its convention in the Journal, and Outer 
Islanders or interested groups can listen to the ideas that will affect our 
libraries for years to come. And in Robert D. Leigh's authoritative article, 
The Emerging Public Library, we have a summit view of the national library 
picture that also charts Hawaii's library future, and would be memorable in 
any library publication. 





For a few days our desk was cluttered with notes like "Jessie - copy at 
noon"; "Send by 11".. "Pick up tape Thurs. 9 AM"; "How do you spell Holinshed - 
ask Louise"; Copy was collected and compressed to the page limits set by our 
budget. Never before have we tried to put the bulk of the Journal together in 
one hectic week, to capture a convention on the hoof, or transcribe tape; but 
many helping hands made it possible. We also thank the four busy people who 
wrote articles unconnected with the Meetings, as mustard to our beef, or maybe 
Crepes Suzette. Mahalo, Mahalo Nui, and Aloha. 


* * * 





